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A Summary of the Ultimate Objectives with Brief Indications of the Essential Problems and with 
Particular Attention to Their Bearing on the Daily Program of the Teacher 


Prepared by Mason D. Gray, Rochester, N. Y. 


(It is assumed that the distinction between “‘immediate”’ 3. Increased ability to spell English words derived 

and “‘ultimate’’ objective is clearly understood.) from Latin. Daily until all rules have been de- 
veloped—then an effort to include spelling problems 
systematically among derivatives assigned. Variety 
essential. Rules once learned should be maintained. 
Systematic encouragement to make application 


1. Increased ability to understand English derivatives. 
Daily assignment and class work (alternating 
fullanalysis and rapid interpretation). Required work 
+ required discoveries + independent application. 


independently. 

2. Increased ability to apply English grammatical 4. Ability to learn other foreign languages. Once or 
principles studied in Latin. Two or three minutes twice a month systematically. (In first year: an 
every week on the occasion of a new development, attitude of anticipated familiarity.) See PuPILs 
a mistake in English, need for another review, or COMPANION tO HIGH SCHOOL LATIN, Board of Edu- 
without motivation. Systematic encouragement of cation, Rochester, N. Y., Part II. Systematic 


independent application. encouragement of independent application. 
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. Increased facility in English. Dazly through stand- 
ard of translation. Suggested improvements by 
pupils should be a normal part of translation. 
Systematic insistence upon this element in prepared 
translation. 
. Ability to explain technical terms. Systematic 
encouragement of discovering applications in text- 
books of other subjects. 
Historical background 
(a) General; collateral reading sheets distributed 
and record sheets* posted within first week (oc- 
casional question by instructor: ‘‘How many have 
read one book thus far? Two?’’). Kept up through- 
out the term. Notebook. 
b) Specific; special sheets of references and ques- 
tions for particular authors: covered systematically 
in class. 
8. General language three minutes every week—on the 
occasion of a grammatical development, a cognate 
form, a cognate word, a heteronym, or without 
motivation. 


The Revision of the New York Syllabus 


Early in October the editor received from Harold G. 
Thompson, Supervisor of Ancient Languages for New 
York, a copy of the skeleton of the new Latin syllabus 
for the state. It was accompanied by these remarks: 
“Our syllabus is now in tentative form. Considerable 
material will be added, and the document is still subject 
to criticism and correction. We have tried to follow 
the recommendations of the Classical Investigation 
to a large extent.’”” Because New York is so important 
a state and the only one that has a system of exami- 
nation by Regents, readers of LATIN NorEs in all states 
will await with keen interest the finished product, 
anticipating in many cases that it will be highly sug- 
gestive as a guide in the revision of other state syllabi 
or courses of Latin study in individual schools. 

An opening paragraph then states the principles of 
the revision: ‘“This revision of the Latin syllabus is 
undertaken in accordance with the following principles: 
1) to furnish a suggested course of study in agreement 
with the most recent thought and research in the field 
of Latin, as far as the worth of the new plans and ideas 
seem assured; 2) to allow each individual teacher a 
considerable degree of freedom; 3) to maintain a course 
with a sane balance between the ideal and the practical, 
between the needs of the city school and the needs of 
the country school, and between the requirements of 
the pupil who will go to college and the one who will 
not.” 

This promises a certain degree of flexibility which 
has been too often lacking in state syllabi. The 
assumption that all Latin pupils in American schools 
wherever located and of whatever type should follow 
the same course and be held to the same standard of 
achievement has been a dominant factor in the failure 
of many pupils to realize the educational values claimed 
for the study of Latin. While the new syllabus main- 
tains a standard course in which ‘‘quality rather than 
quantity is the key note,” thus making the attainment 
of the ends of Latin study in the hands of the average 
teacher at least possible, it is clearly stated that ‘‘most 
teachers will wish to do more than is suggested here; 
the syllabus requirements should be considered not as 
what the average school should do, but as the absolute 
minimum that any school should be content to do.”’ 
The burden of responsibility, then, is put where it 
belongs—on the shoulders of the teacher, who alone 
knows the factors that must control his decision as to 
amount of content over and above the minimum. 

The aims and values of the Latin course are next 
stated, following the list given in the Classical Investi- 
gation Report and concluding with these words: “‘If 
the teacher of Latin will set as her aim the attainments 
of the objectives and present them to her pupils as the 
*Service Bureau item No. 205. 


goal for her efforts, the class work will undoubtedly be 
more intelligent and interesting and the results more 
fruitful.” 

A striking step in advance regarding prescription of 
reading content (although it is a cautious one and does 
not go the whole way) is the proposal to set two exami- 
nations on Latin passages instead of one as before, the 
first upon Latin text which has been indicated in the 
syllabus as required, and another a sight test based 
upon the plan of no definite reading prescription. The 
remark is made that ‘recent investigation and the 
tendency to measure the power and ability of pupils 
by the use of sight tests demand that more emphasis 
be placed upon sight work.... It is urged that 
schools try to adapt their instruction toward prepara- 
tion for the tests at sight.’’ Teachers who are attracted 
by this plan will like to know that the meaning of 
words (unless these are fairly obvious) which are not 
found in the syllabus vocabulary list will be indicated 
in connection with the sight passage. 

It is not the intention of the writer (nor would it be 
fair in view of the tentative nature of parts of the 
syllabus) to review the contents in detail, although the 
temptation is great in view of the many excellent 
features it contains. For example, the hard-pressed 
teacher will be glad to know that along with certain 
others forms and points of syntax usually taught in 
the first year (and seldom grasped by the average 
pupil) the subjunctive is deferred to the third semester. 
Helpful suggestions as to methods of teaching appear 
often and the vocabulary lists for the various years, 
studies in word formation, titles of books for collateral 
reading, and details of equipment in general will not 
only save the teacher’s time but will be an invaluable 
source of assistance in other ways. 

To those readers who think that any change in the 
traditional course of study or methods necessarily 
means a lowering of the standard, the New York 
Syllabus in its revised form will not appeal. But in the 
case of the thoughtful teacher in the secondary schools 
who is sincerely devoted to the cause of Latin and has 
the good sense to see that its fate in the long run rests 
upon class room results rather than upon academic 
statements as to its educational values for the boys 
and girls with whom he is working, the newer program 
for New York will do much to clear his path ahead. 


Latin Notes—A Word of Explanation 


Latin Notes is designed 1) to serve the needs of 
the SERVICE BUREAU FOR CLASSICAL TEACHERS as an 
avenue of communication with its subscribers regarding 
items of material which are available at the Bureau 
for distribution; 2) to contain in the form of short 
articles or paragraphs suggestions which may prove 
stimulating to the professionally-minded teacher who, 
in spite of a long and perhaps rich experience, is still 
ready to consider new procedure and is not too tired 
to enter upon an occasional project in the way of experi- 
ment if it appeals to him as altogether sane; 3) to 
furnish concrete help to younger teachers who are as 
yet feeling their way and have not arrived at the stage 
where they can look at Latin teaching from the outside, 
but feel that they want to know how to manage certain 
details in class room procedure (although for such 
persons the Correspondence Department and the 
Service Bureau material are the best aids); 4) to save 
the time of the experienced and the inexperienced 
teacher by organizing for class room use certain neces- 
sary material, such, for example, as lists of equipment, 
bibliographies, etc. (carried out at length in the Supple- 
ments and Bulletins);5) to call attention occasionally 
to important movements looking toward the con- 
structive side of Latin in which teachers at large may 
help by sending in their opinions to those in charge. 
(Such examples may be found in connection with the 
Report of the College Entrance Board in 1926 and the 
Revision of the New York Syllabus, in 1927.); 6) to see 
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the needs of Latin from the point of view of a teacher 
in the secondary school and to keep the material within 
this range of interest; 7) to enlist the sympathetic 
cooperation of all in helping the Bureau to realize the 
purpose for which it was founded by the AMERICAN 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE, namely, to act as a clearing house 
for ideas bearing upon the teaching of secondary Latin. 

It will be seen at a glance that the size of the Notes 
does not permit the inclusion of long articles such as 
are carried in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL and the CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY. Anything distinctly worth while, of some 
length, and of more than transitory interest is put into 
the form of a Latin Notes Supplement or Bulletin. 
Much good material which might very properly appear 
in the Noresis forced by the limits of space into the 
files or into the mimeographed collection. However, 
since the latter has a wider field in the way of circu- 
lation than the Nores, this is not altogether a mis- 
fortune. 

Contributions in the way of material or practical 
aid along other lines, which will help the SErvicE BuREAU 
FOR CLASSICAL TEACHERS to carry out more effectively 
any of its aims will be heartily welcomed. It should be 
remembered that a ‘‘codperative’’ enterprise, not 
supposed to be confined to any one part of the country, 
must have collaborators in all states. The director 
hopes that all readers of the Nores will be found in this 
category. 


The Progress of Latin in the South 


It is worthy of note that within the last ten years 
there has been an important change in the teaching of 
Latin in Mississippi. The language is no longer re- 
garded primarily as a means to discipline the mind. 
The majority of the teachers of Latin in college and 
high school are humanists. The student is still drilled 
on the forms, but he is taught from the beginning to 
view forms and syntax as the means to an end. The 
end which is kept in view is the acquainting the student 
through the medium of the language with the life history 
of an imperial people. He studies the political and 
social life of the Romans, and is taught that their prob- 
lems were not unlike ours, and that through a knowl- 
edge of these problems the youth of today is better 
prepared for the life of an American citizen. From the 
beginning the student is shown that Latin is a part of 
the warp and woof of English and that the student 
who knows the language even imperfectly is better 
enabled to appreciate the origin of the words of his 
mother tongue, not only the words which he hears and 
reads in the daily paper, but the words with which he 
must become acquainted in law, medicine, and the 
sciences. 

The South still has many private schools and in these 
as formerly Latin has perhaps the first place. 

During the last twenty years the public school has 
gained largely in favor in the South and now the large 
majority of our future citizens are trained in them. 
These schools have been in the modern sense very 
progressive, and we find in them courses in science, 
modern languages, domestic science and domestic art, 
commercial courses, and manual training. In relatively 
few of these schools today is Latin a required subject, 
but it is found that out of the thirty or more subjects 
that have found a place in their curricula, only in 
English, mathematics, and history is the enrollment 
larger than in Latin. The enrollment in the Latin 
classes in these schools is larger than in all other foreign 
languages combined. During the war period there was 
a temporary falling off in the Latin classes but during 
recent years there has been a marked swing back to the 
classics, and today the demand for Latin teachers 
cannot be supplied. In the state of Mississippi this 
year it is estimated that one-half of all the students in 
the high schools are taking Latin. 


In no portion of the United States in the past has 


Latin been more constantly studied in university and 
college, in public and private schools, and, as shown, 
the South is still loyal to the Classics. Her greatest 
need is for trained teachers. The supply is far short of 
the demand. In order to meet this demand even 
inadequately we find young women, who have had no 
college courses in the subject, teaching Latin, Latin 
and chemistry combined, Latin and domestic science, 
Latin and mathematics. This need for trained teachers 
must be met, and speedily if the cause is not to suffer 
seriously; and it may be building on existing founda- 
tions. We need to establish without delay a number of 
centers in the South where our young people may study 
the Latin language and literature, Greek, English, 
modern languages, history, science, and mathematics, 
and also have thorough training in the methods of 
teaching Latin, and teaching experience in a practice 
school. Many of our departments of Education would 
welcome such an arrangement. Such centers may be 
established by relatively small expenditure of money if 
existing foundations are utilized. In some cases it 
would mean the adding of an additional instructor in 
Latin, who, relieving the head of the department, 
would leave him free to give a substantial portion of 
his time to this most important work. 

Quoted from a paper read June 20, before the 
American Classical League, New York City. 

ALEXANDER BONDURANT 
Professor of Latin, University of Mississippi 
Divine Aid Needed 

“T have a big problem—to complete four books of 
Caesar’s Gallic War and thirty lessons in prose compo- 
sition in eight months. I wonder if the Service Bureau 
can help me to apportion the work so that it can be 
accomplished. The class is very poorly prepared, and 
since the above is the minimum requirement I am 
discouraged at the prospect.”’ 
Comment: 


This letter presents a situation which every Latin 
teacher will understand even though it is no longer as 
universal as it was in the past. To say in reply, “It 
can’t be done—do not attempt it,” is after all not very 
comforting to a distressed teacher who is not responsible 
for the definition of aims or the content of the course 
which she is told to cover. The editor wonders, how- 
ever, whether in such cases it is not only kinder but in 
the interests of Latin an imperative duty to arouse 
discontent with conditions as they are, at the same 
time outlining in a constructive way a course of pro- 
cedure which promises better results. Thoreau once 
said that there were a thousand people hacking away 
at the branches of evil to one who was striking at the 
roots. To present to the correspondent in question 
the many class room devices for ‘‘interesting”’ her pupils 
in the Caesar text or for teaching in general seems like 
‘“‘thacking at the branches’’ and leaving the real evil 
untouched, namely, the evaluation of objectives possible 
of attainment in a certain situation (taking for granted 
maximum effort) and such an organization of content 
as will give both teacher and pupil a fighting chance 
to reach them. 


Good English in the Latin Class 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM TEACHERS 


At the beginning of the second year especially 
(although some of the points have been brought out 
in the work of the first year) I try constantly in class 
to call attention to some of the very striking differences 
between the Latin mode of expression and the English. 
For example, I write on the board such a list as this, 
changing it from time to time as items need to be 
added or erased: 


Latin English 
“Caesar cum” ‘‘When Caesar”’ 
“Qui cum” when he (they)”’ 
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ablative absolute When, because, although, 
etc. with verb 

present participle While, as, etc., with verb 

The children need constantly to be reminded that 
not only—but also precede the same construction, that 
infinitives should not be split, and that even the longest 
Latin sentence has some kind of unity. 

In connection with this point I should like to em- 
phasize the fact that young pupils are expected to deal 
with large units in Latin when they are practically 
unfamiliar with them in English. They would find the 
sense obscure in many an English sentence which is 
as long as some of the Latin ones we expect them to 
manage. I suggest therefore, that after comprehending 
the sentence as a whole, they be taught to break it up 
into shorter units as a basis for a clear understanding 
of the thought in detail and its expression in English. 
It is unfair to insist that a sentence only vaguely 
understood be translated into idiomatic English. 
Many teachers, as it seems to me, forget this and in 
their zeal to ‘“‘cover the ground,’’ by which they mean 
to get to the end of the text assigned for the day, forget 
to take the essential first steps. 

—Mary W. Gortrriep, Montclair, New Jersey 


To secure good English translations of a passage it 
is occasionally wise to divide the class into groups, 
asking each group to work out by conference the best 
translation possible. When the translations have been 
completed to the satisfaction of all members of the 
groups, they are written on the board. The class then 
discusses them at length, making comparisons and 
deciding which wording is the best. Sometimes a vote 
is taken to recast the passage entirely, but in any case 
corrections and suggestions are freely offered. Such 
an exercise once a week emphasizes the use of ‘‘good 
English” and its influence is felt in the translation work 
in general. 

—Jui1a McMEEn, Jonesboro, Arkansas 


It is worth while not only to point out that certain 
Latin words have many different meanings but to give 
pupils abundant opportunity to practice their trans- 
lation in various contexts. Such words as magnus and 
res at once occur to our minds. Caesar and Cicero 
pupils rather enjoy watching for these after their 
attention has been called to the almost countless 
possibilities they offer in the way of translation. A 
graphic device in Ullman and Henry’s Elementary 
Latin (p. 99) makes the idea clear even to a first year 
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pupil. 


cum viro equos praedam multum gratias causam 


“‘deal”’ “carry off’’ ““give’’ “plead” 
— HELEN M. Morret, Winfield, Kansas 
Teaching Syntax to Beginners 


Since I believe our intellectual attainments are 
limited largely by the extent to which we “‘talk things 
over with ourselves,” I begin from the first day teaching 
my pupils how to ask themselves questions and how to 
answer them. Of course the effectiveness depends 
upon the right questions, i. e., on knowing what ques- 
tions are most helpful and profitable. 

At first simple questions and answers in Latin are 
used in determining subject, object, verb singular and 
plural. The pupils associate guts with the ‘‘doer of the 
act,’’ quem with the word which completes the meaning 
of the verb. Again, quis is associated with the nomi- 
native singular ending a, quem with the accusative 
ending am, etc. 

Then the genitive is used in answer to cuius. The 
genitive ending ae means ’s, or of with its object, and 
so on with the other cases in both singular and plural. 
As soon as I have set the example, the pupils ask 


questions in Latin, and call on volunteers for answers, 
etc. 

In the more complicated explanations of the use of 
certain case forms, I first explain the English forms, 
then the Latin—always getting the idea before the 
rule is memorized. —Marie E. BRUBAKER 

Westport Junior High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


Announcement 
The new Latin Word List prepared by the College 
Entrance Examination Board in accordance with the 
revised definition of the requirement in Latin will be 
ready by December first. It may be obtained from the 
Board for 25 cents. 


Material for Distribution 
Attention is called to Leaflets I-II and III (sent out upon re- 
quest) which contain a list of Service Bureau material in the form 
of both mimeographed and printed items. The numbering that 
follows is continued from the October issue of LATIN Nores. 


I. Material in Mimeograph Form 

276. Recommendations of the Latin Investigation 
Report regarding the content of the Latin course— 
A short summary. 

277. Adolescence—a bibliography prepared by the 
Department of Secondary Education, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

278. A bibliography for collateral reading in English 
for first year Latin pupils. Prepared by Mason 
D. Gray in collaboration with the SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR CLASSICAL TEACHERS. 

279. Latin words and phrases in English, with concrete 
suggestions for use in the first year. Prepared 
by Mason D. Gray, Rochester, N. Y. 

280. General Language as an objective of the study 
of Latin—practical suggestions for the teacher. 
Prepared by Mason D. Gray, Rochester, N. Y. 

281. Using translations: the hard way to study Latin. 
A teacher’s message to her class. Prepared by 
Mildred Little. 

282. Selections from classical authors recommended 
for content in the Latin course, beginning with 
the fourth semester. Copied from the Latin In- 
vestigation Report. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 
Thirty-four Supplements are in published form or 
listed to appear in November. Since these as a rule 
deal with matters which the teacher should have in 
mind at the beginning of the year in order to use them 
to the greatest advantage,they should be purchased early. 


III. Bulletins 
Bulletin VI, an account of the Roman Forum, 
prepared by Dr. Magoffin, is now in press. 
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